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THE CHICAGO PLAN: REVIEWED 



BY GLENN BROWN 

Secretary of the American Institute of Architects 



^¥ ^HE Chicago Commercial Club, 
1 through its Committee on Civic 
Improvement, Mr. Charles D. Norton, 
Chairman, has issued a sumptuous volume 
full of interesting and valuable material; 
artistically illustrated with colored plates 
describing the development of Chicago, 
edited by Mr. Charles Moore. 

This work is full of historical infor- 
mation in reference to civic development 
and gives in detail the plans and designs 
presented by D. H. Burnham for the fu- 
ture treatment of Chicago. 

The artistic rendering of drawings by 
Guerin, Bennett and others, reproduced 
in color, add to the value and effective- 
ness of the volume. 

The work described and illustrated is 
the most comprehensive scheme for civic 
development ever presented, and it will 
probably be generations before anything 
of equal magnitude or importance is con- 
ceived. 

To D. H. Burnham is due the credit 
of this great conception. His study of 
similar problems, his optimism, his ex- 
ceptional grasp of great plans, his keen 
insight into beautiful and harmonious ef- 
fects, his capacity for executing the 
dreams of his imagination, and his power 
to instil enthusiasm and spirit into his as- 
sistants, were all necessary in solving so 
satisfactorily this great problem. A 
pleasant feature of this publication is the 



credit given by Mr. Burnham to his as- 
sistants in this work, of which Mr. Ben- 
nett was the chief. 

The work treats first of the outlying 
towns, roadways and their connection 
with Chicago, then of the Parking sys- 
tems within the city, along the lake front, 
and in the suburbs with their legitimate 
connecting links; lastly, it treats of the 
civic center street development, and con- 
venient routes for traffic and transporta- 
tion. 

Suburban Towns Connecting With 
Chicago 

Chicago is the center around which 
three great encircling roads and park- 
ways are proposed, connecting the towns 
and villages within a radius of about six- 
ty miles. The first circle, with a radius 
from Grant Park on the lake front and 
about 60 miles long, starts at Winnetka 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, passes 
through Clearview Elk Grove and six or 
seven other towns, and ends at Gary on 
the lake front south of Chicago. 

The second great irregular arch, some 
140 miles in length, starts at Waukegan, 
about forty miles away, connecting Dun- 
dee, Elgin, Geneva, Joliet and other 
towns, ending on the lake shore. 

The third great circle, about 250 miles 
in length, is approximately sixty miles 
from Grant Park and Michigan Avenue; 
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starts on the north of Chicago, at Keno- 
sha, joining Woodstock, DeKalb, Mil- 
lington, Kanakee and other towns, and 
ends at Michigan City on the lake. 
Roads and parkways and parks radiate 
from Chicago and connect it with these 
towns and villages. All lakes, streams, 
wooded and picturesque sections of the 
county in this area have been studied, 
platted, and suggestions made for con- 
necting them with each other, either by 
old or new roadways. 

This will make a harmonious develop- 
ment of territory within a radius of sixty 
miles of Chicago, forming a combination 
of communities which will redound to the 
pleasure, profit and health of all, and 
will create a spirit of civic pride and 
health}' emulation the value of which it 
will be difficult to estimate. It is a pleas- 
ure to know that separate communities 
are aroused, sympathetic and actively 
participating in the great movement. 

Parks and Parkways 

The water of the lake front is an asset 
of which Chicago, following the example 
of other American cities, has only re- 



cently appreciated the value, and of 
which the Park Commission has taken ad- 
vantage and made to render valuable serv- 
ice. The development of the lake front the 
Burnham plan makes one of its most im- 
portant features. It is proposed to widen 
the park by the waste and excavated mate- 
rial from the city, Jboth north and south, 
giving a lake park about 20 miles long, 
through the center of which will run a la- 
goon, some 200 feet in width, giving a 
quiet and beautiful stream on which pleas- 
sure boats will be safe, and where aquatic 
sports may be enjoyed. This treatment 
of the lake front is not to stop at the city 
limits, but the people and communities 
along the lake shore are expected to con- 
tinue the drive with parks and lawns at in- 
tervals, probably as far as Milwaukee, 
and, as the good work advances, along the 
lake shore into Indiana. 

The lake shore park and the three 
great circles, including a radius of sixty 
miles from the Chicago center, will be 
connected by boulevards and parkways. 

The central feature of the lake shore 
park consists of Grant Park, the yacht 
basin, and the piers or pleasure parks, 
extending their arms into the lake a mile, 
and more than two miles, apart. The 
yacht basin is a magnificent, formal body 
of water a little less than a mile wide by 
about a mile long, protected by a formal 
breakwater. This yacht basin connects 
with the inside lagoon on both the north 
and south. 

Three important parks within the city 
limits, one about four miles due west from 
the lake on the center axis, and two about 
two miles from the lake and about three 
and a half miles from the east and west 
axis, with their connecting boulevards, are 
important elements in the composition. 

It is proposed to widen Congress 
Street, the east and west axis, and locate 
the civic center on its axis one mile from 
Grant Park with the Field Museum on 
the park front and the civic dome, or tow- 
er, dominating even the highest skyscra- 
pers on its axis at the other end. From 
a short distance west of the civic center 
Congress Street becomes a park about 
1,000 feet wide and three miles long, end- 
ing with the large park on the west. 
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One of the most interesting and useful 
suggestions on the plan is the great arc 
with a radius of four miles, the Field 
Museum as a center, seven hundred feet 
wide and eight miles long, making a 
curved park connecting the three princi- 
pal parks within the city and by boule- 
vards of the same width joining the lake 
shore parks on the north and south. This 
makes a practical, effective and harmo- 
nious plan and will keep the people and 
children in the open, under the public eye, 
which is most important for health and 
morality of the community, and these 
parks will give ample area for recrea- 
tion and health. 

Transportation and Traffic 

The question of transportation and 
traffic has been carefully considered, and 



recommendations made for the location of 
stations, the widening of streets and the 
cutting of new streets where it was 
thought desirable. 

Michigan Avenue with Grant Park 
may be considered the base line of the 
plan, and the civic group the center of 
the composition. 

Michigan Avenue, destined to have the 
largest traffic probably in the world, is 
formed into a double avenue from 
Twelfth Street to Washington Street and 
widened to Chicago Avenue on the north 
and Twentieth Street on the south. 
These great boulevards end with recrea- 
tion parks extending their arms a mile 
into the lake. Halsted Street, about a 
mile from the lake, is the great north 
and south thoroughfare through the civic 
center. The center of the town is di- 
vided into two great squares by Congress 
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Street, Twentieth Street, and Chicago 
Avenue. The civic center is a mile from 
the lake front. Grouped around it are 
suggested imposing municipal structures 
and from it radiate ten avenues, most 
convenient^ arranged for distributing 
the future street traffic. The under- 
ground subway already relieves the 
streets of Chicago of heavy freight refuse 
and other hauling. Diagonal avenues 
commence at Twentieth Street, Chicago 
Avenue and Halsted Street and run to 
Congress Street west of the civic center. 

The street plan gives an adequate 
scheme for future traffic. 

The railroads are grouped in two sec- 
tions. Several railroad stations are lo- 
cated on Twelfth Street, with a second 
group on an adjoining street, with sub- 
ways leading to the lower level for the 
convenience of vehicular traffic and foot 
passengers. 

The principal groups of buildings are 
the civic center, where municipal offices 
will be located, and the group on Grant 
Park with the Field Museum as a center; 
on either side of which will be a great 
group for fine arts and literature. Thus 
will be accommodated science, art and 
literature. The sketches suggest classic 
structures which will form a most im- 
posing sight, both from the park and the 
lake, while the municipal dome or tower 
in the civic center will be of sufficient 
height and size to emphasize the center 
of the city. 

The execution of this work, I do not 
feel, is a dream, but the beginning of 
what will be an accomplished fact in the 
greater Chicago of the future. 



The American Institute of Architects 
has chosen as the principal topic for its 
convention, to be held at Washington, De- 
cember 14-16, 1909, the relation of Rail- 
ways to National and Civic Development. 
Participation has been promised by the 
principal railways, and papers will be 
read by prominent officials and experts. 
At the time of this convention a memorial 
meeting to Charles Follen McKim will be 
held, tributes being paid by representative 
artists, men of letters and statesmen. 



THE CITIZEN 

Picture Post-Cards. 

The attention of the Citizen has re- 
cently been called to picture post-cards, 
by having them thrust upon him at al- 
most every turn. The picture post-card 
today is something none can escape. It 
greets you in your morning mail, it meets 
you on the street corner, it follows you 
into the railroad train; at the hotel, the 
bank, the art galler}^, it is waiting for you 
on the threshold. Therefore, why not 
consider it seriously ? There was prob- 
ably never an age so picture-mad as the 
present. The Citizen has a friend who 
declares that in a generation or two this 
will be the only means of communication 
— that people are forgetting how to read 
because they are being over-fed by the 
magazines on pictures, and that they are 
likewise forgetting how to write because 
of the picture post-cards. But this friend 
is a pessimist, or likes to make people 
think he is. 

All these dark forebodings the Citizen 
does not share, but he will not affirm that 
they are groundless. He was talking 
with an architect the other day, and, hap- 
pening to mention a certain uncommonly 
interesting article which had appeared re- 
cently in a technical magazine, was asked 
if it was illustrated. Replying in the 
negative, this architect exclaimed, with 
perfect candor, "Ah, that was it. I never 
have time to more than look at the pic- 
tures. " And the Citizen has observed of 
late that very few long, interesting letters 
come back across the Atlantic from 
friends taking summer tours. "Only time 
for a postal, but this picture will tell you 
how beautiful this place is," is the form 
of superscription to be found on the ma- 
jority of picture post-card missives. Now 
if this were true there would be little 
reason for complaint — but, alas, many of 
the picture post-cards tell their story very 
feebly— at least those which set forth 
scenes in America. 

The Citizen has a misgiving that many 
of the American postals are printed 
abroad, but, if so, it is hard to understand 
why the} r should be so inferior to those 



